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Wheat  supplies  for  ihe  year  beginning  July  1,  crop  was  estimated  at  1,203  million.   It  is  estimated 

1953  are  estimated  at  about  1,767  million  bushels,  that  about  5  million  bushels  will  be  imported,  which 

the  largest  of  record.    Stocks  of  old  crop  wheat  on  will  be  largely  of  feeding  quality. 
July   1,   1953  were  559  million  bushels,  and  the 
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Continental  domestic  wheat  uses  are  expected  the  carryover  July  1,  1954  would  be  about  800  niil- 

to  total  about  690  million  bushels  in  1953-54.    If  lion  bushels,  which  would  be  a  new  record  more  than 

exports  (including  shipments  to  Territories)  and  25  percent  above  the  record  of  630  million  in  1942. 
illtary  purchases  total  about  275  million  bushels, 
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T  H  E  W  R  E  A  T  S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  W 
------  Incliidinc  Rye  -  -  -  -  - 

Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Sltiiation  Board,  August  17,  1953 

SUI^rARY  •     -  ■•     '  ' 

The  approval  of  marketing  quotas  by  i;heat  farmers  in  the  national 
referendum  on  August  1'+  is  lil:ely  to  result  in  a  smaller  vheat  crop  in 
195^1-  than  in  most  recent  years.    If  the  acreage  seeded  approximates  the 
national  allotment  of  62  million  acres  and  if  yields  equal  the  19^+3 -52 
average,  950  million  bushels  irould  be  produced  next  year.    Oiitput  this 
year  was  estimated  on  August  1  at  1,203  million  bushels  and  the  10 -year 
average  is  1,089  million.    A  95O  million -bushel  crop  in  193k  would  about 
meet  anticipated  domestic  and  export  needs  for  195^-55 >  thus  preventing 
any  substantial  build -\ip  in  carryover  stacks. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  95O  million -bushel  figure  above 
is  not  a  forecast  of  production  in  19!;'+.    The  figure  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  yields  \;ill  be  average  and  that  farmers  vill  comply  with 
acreage  allotments  about  as  they  have  in  past  years  when  marketing  quotas  * 
vrere  in  effect,  " 

Even  though  wheat  production  iu  195^  declines,  the  total  'si:pply  for 
195'+-55  would  still  be  close  to  record  levels.    The  carr^^over  on  July  1, 
195^  is  expected  to  be  around  8OO  million  bushels,  the  highest  on  record 
and  nearly       percent  higher  than  on  July  1  of  this  year.    With  a  crop 
df  950  million  b\ishels,  the  total  supply  of  domestic  wheat  would  be  about 
1,750  million,  about  the  same  as  the  record  of  the  current  marketing  year. 

About  700  million  bushels  of  \7heat  are  expected  to  be  used  in  the 
United  States  in  195^-55,^^hich  i70uld  leave  about  1,050  million  for  export 
and  carryover.    Exports  are  likely  to  continvxe  below  the  level  of  most 
recent  years, since  domestic  production  in.  importing  countries  has  recov- 
ered from  wartime  levels  and  supplies  of  irheat  in  other  exporting  countries 
will  probably  be  large.    United  States  e:q)orts  seew  likely  to  fall  within 
the  200  million  to  3OO  miliion-bushel  range.    Assuming  e:rports  at  250  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  carryover  July  1,  1955  would  be  about  the  same  as  bhe 
300  million  bushels  expected  on  July  1,  195^,  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year . 

The  minimum  loan  level  for  the  195U  crop  v;ill  be  announced  in  the 
near  future.    It  is  not.  expected  to  differ  greatly  from  the  loan  for  the 
1953  crop, which  was  $2.21.    Existing  legisla,tion.  provides  for  mandatbry 
90  percent  of  parity  support  prices  to  growers  who  plant  within  their 
acreage  allotments. 
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Total  domestic  wheat  supplies  for  the  marketing  year  which  began 
July  1,  1953  are  now  estimated  at  about  1,765  million  bushels.    This  would 
be  the  largest  on  record  and  10  percent  above  the  previous  peak  of 
1,601  million  bushels  in  19k2-k'^,    It  also  would  be  13  percent  above  the 
1,568  million  bushels  of  1952-53.    Domestic  disappearance  for  1953-5^ 
is  estimated  at  about  TOO  million  bushels,  slightly  more  than  the  692  mil- 
lion of  1952-53.    If  exports  total  about  26O  million,  about  8OO  million 
would  be  left  for  carryover  on  July  1,  195^.    This  would  be  more  than 
25  percent  above  the  record  of  63I  million  in  19^2,  and  about  k'y  percent 
above  the  559  million  for  Jxily  1,  1953.    The  final  size  of  our  exports 
will  depend  upon  the  way  crops  turn  out  in  both  eJ5)6rting  and  importing 
countries.    On  the  basis  of  early  season  prospects,  United  States  exports 
may  be  expected  to  range  between  250  and  275  million  bushels. 

Wheat  prices  at  Kansas  City  advanced  about  20  cents  between  the 
last  of  June  and  August  1^+,  while  prices  at  St.  Louis  were  up  only  7  cents 
from  their  low  on  July  I3.    Prices  at  Minneapolis  were  about  at  the  low 
for  the  season  to  date,  reflecting  increased  movement  of  spring  wheat  which 
takes  place  later  than  that  of  winter  wheat.    Just  prior  to  August  Ik, 
prices  had  been  weak,  reflecting  concern  over  the  outcome  of  the  referen- 
dum vote.    With  the  vote  on  August  1^  tiu-ning  out  favorable,  guaranteeing 
price  supports  at  $0  percent  of  parity  to  cooperators,  prices  will  be 
expected  again  to  advance. 

Selling  of  1953 -crop  wheat  from  farms  in  the  Southwest  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  because  hard  red  winter  wheat  producers  appear  to  have 
found  space  for  their  newly  harvested  grain  and  because  substantial  amounts 
are  going  under  price  support.    In  the  soft  red  winter  wheat  region  mar- 
ketings are  down  sharply,  but  a  significant  movement  is  still  taking  place. 
Ordinarily,  growers  in  this  area  do  not  store  extensively >  since  they 
produce  relatively  small  quantities  and  conditions  are  not  as  favorable 
for  storage  as  farther  west  and  north.    However,  indications  are  that 
more  soft  red  winter  wheat  is  being  stored  this  year  than  heretofore. 

Domestic  supplies  of  rye  for  the  1953-5^  marketing  year,  estimated 
at  23,7  million  bushels,  are  h,0  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year 
but  2.5  million  smaller  than  two  years  ago.    The  1953  crop,  estimated  at 
17.5  million  bushels  as  of  August  1,  is  the  third  smallest  in  78  years. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  rye  in  the  1953-5^  year  may  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  I9  million  in  1952-53.    Exports  are  expected  to  be  small  and 
July  1,  1954  stocks  may  not  be  much  different  frcan  the  6,3  million  bushels 
a  year  earlier,  assuming  imports  of  about  U.O  million  bushels.    Rye  prices 
are  substantially  below  support  levels.    It  is  expected  that  large  quanti- 
ties will  be  put  under  price  support,  which  will  have  a  strengthening  effect 
on  market  prices  as  the  season  advances. 

Rye  acreage  for  harvest  in  195^  nay  be  increased  slightly  from  1953 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  wheat  acreage.    Relatively  low  prices  for 
rye  prior  to  seeding  time,  however,  will  tend  to  limit  acreage  increases. 
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•  :  \  --X  .   .  •  .  THE  CURRENT  DOMEGTJC  V^EAT  SITUATION 

BAd^GROUND."  In  1945-50,  the  average  supply  of  wheat  in  continental 
United  .States  was  1,40?  million  bushels  (15  percent  above  the 
1,226  million-bushe]  1936-45  average) c    This  consisted  of  (in  mil- 
lions) carryover  of  eld  wheat,  232;  production,  1:,172;  and  imports 
for  domestic  use,  3^    Total  disappearance  averaged  1,155  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  food,-  485  in  the  U.  S»  and  4  in  U.,  Si 
Territories;  feed,  l6l  l/;  seed>  87;  and  exportSp  4I80    Use  for 
alcohol  was  only  0,4  million  bushels ^    Carryover  stocks  at  the  end 
of  this  period  were  larger  than  at  the  beginning,,  reflecting  large 
crops  during  the  period  (table  5)« 

'  Ivheat  prices-  to:  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of  6?  cents 

•-•per  bushel  in  1940-41  to  a  record  season  avtrage  of  $2o29  for  the  1947 
crop.    The  highest  monthly  average  yftas  i^2.81  in  mid- January  1948.- 
From  1938  to  late  1944  the  level  of  the  loan  rates  under  the  sup- 
port programs,  which  reflected  the  general  rise, in  prices  farmers  : 
paid,  v;as  an  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices.    From  1942 
through  1945  wheat  feeding        exceptionally  heavy  and  large 
quantities  of  wheat  were  subsidized  for  industrial  use.  Beginziing 
in  early  1945,  export 'dema'M,' stimulated  by  the  various  foreign 
aid  programs,  became  a  ver^-' important'  price  factor* 

In  1947*48,  wheat  prices  reflected  strong  foreign  demand 
for  U,  S,  wheat  resulting  from  short  crops  in  many  importing 
coimtries.    With  the.  harvest  of  the  near-record  crop  in  1948  and 
relatively  large  cropiS  in  importing  countries,  the  loan  program 
again  became  an  important  price  factor  along  with  the  strong 
demand.    The  price  to  growers  (which  includes  unredeemed  loans  at 
average  loan  rates)  for  the  1948-49  crop  averaged  about  1  cent 
below  the  i?2.00  loan  level,  in  1949-50  it  was  about  7  cents  under 
:  the  $1,95  loan,  in  1950-51  about  1  cent  above  the  $1.99  loan,  and 
in  1951"52,  when  storage  charges  oh  loans  were  first  assumed  by 

--■  farmers,  the  average 'farnl  price  was  about  7  cents  under  the 

announced  loan,  and  Slightly  above  the  effective  19^11.    In  19 52- '53 
the  price  averaged  about  ^10  cents  per  biishbr  belbw  tfi6  atinbunced 

■••  loan  and  slightly  under  the-effective  loan.   •    '         V  ' 

llffie^ji  Supplies  . 
Establish  New  Record  '.       .  ■  ■ 

'Total  whfeat;  supplies  for  the  marketing , year  which  began  July  1^  1953 
■are  now  .estimate^  .at  $ibout  1,765  million  bushels.    This  consists  of  the 
carryover  July  1,  1953  of  559  million  bushels  g/,  the  crop  estimated  as  of 
August  1,  at  1,203  million,  and  likely  imports  of  about  5  million  bushels 
of  wheat    mostly  for  livestock  feeding.    This  would  be  the  largest  supply 
on  record  and  10  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  1,601  million  bushels 
in  1942-43 •    It  also  would  be  13  percent  above  the  1,568  million  bushels 
of  1952-53. 

1/  Residual  item,'  assumed  to  approximate  feed,  but  includes  losses  and 
errors  of  estimates.    2/  Of  the  total  carryover,  over  400  million  bushels 
were  owned  by  CCC  or  still  under  loan. 
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Domestic  disappearance  for  1953-5^  is  estimated  at  atout  TOO  mil- 
lion bushels,  slightly  more  than  the  692  million  of  1952-53.,  Civilian 
and  military  food A\se  (including  use  by  Territories  of  the  United  States) 
is  expected  to  be  about  500  million  bushels,  sliglitiy  above  1952-53.  • 
Feed  use  may  be  about  120  million,  compared  with  about  II5  million  in 
1952-53 •    About  80  million  bushels  may  be  used  for  seed, 

A  domestic  disappearance  of  TOO  million  bushels  would,  leave  about 
1,065  million  fsushels  from  the  total  supply  for  e:q)ort  and  carryover. 
Our  exports  will  depend  upon  the  way  crops  turn  out  in  both  exporting  and 
importing  countries.    On  the  basis  of  world  production  prospects  early 
in  the  season.  United  States  exports  may  be  expected  to  range  between 
250  and  2T5  million  bushels.    If  exports  total  about  260  million,  about 
800  million  vrould  be  left  for  carryover  on  July  1,  195^.    A  carryover  of 
this  size  would  be  more  than  25  percent  above  the  record  of  63I  million 
in  19^2,  and  about  ^5  percent  above  July  1,  1953 • 

1953  Production  10  Percent 
Above  Average; 
Durum  Crop  Small  ■  ^ 

Total  production  of  all  wheat  for  1953  is  estimated,  after  much  of 
the  crop  is  harvested, at  1,203  million  bushels,  28  million  above  July  1 
prospects.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  T  percent  smaller  than  the  1952 
crop  of  1,291  million,  but  10  percent  larger  than  the  lO-year  average  of 
1,089  million  bushels.    A  sharp  increase  of  5T  million  bushels  j,n  the 
winter  wheat  crop,  above  that  forecast  on  July  1,  more  than  offsets  a 
relatively  large  reduction  of  29  million  bushels  in  the  erstimate  of 
spring  wheat  production.    All  wheat  yield  is  estimated  at  3.5-3  husliels 
per  seeded  acre,  compared  with  16,T  bushels  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year 
average  of  15,5  bushels.  • 

The  winter  wheat  crop,  estimated  at  8t8  million  bushels,  is  IT  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  large  1952  crop  of  1,053  million  bushels,  but  10  per- 
cent above  the  average  of  T9T  million  bushels.    In  Kansas,  wheat  harvest 
was  completed  under  generally  favorable  conditions,  with  the  outturn 
exceeding  expectations  in  most  areas.    The  crop  in  Kansas,  while  about 
half  as  large  as  the  record  1952  crop,  was  of  exceptionally  high  protein 
content  and  good  test  weight.    Nebraska  yields  shovr  a  sharp  increase  over 
the  July  1  prospects  with  practically  all  the  harvest  completed  prior  to 
August  1.    Yields  in  all  the  East  North  Central  States,  Oklahoma, and 
Colorado  also  exceeded  those  indicated  a  month  earlier.    Prospects  in 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon  are  below  the  July  1  forecast;  harvest  in 
these  States  was  just  getting  started  on  August  1.    The  indicated  U.  S. 
yield  per  seeded  acre  of  15.5  bushels  coii5)ares  with  I8.8  bushels  in  I952 
and  the  1942-51  average  of  I5.6  bushels. 
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The  spring  wheat  ,  crop,  e.stiraated  at  32^  miil.ion  bushel^,  compares 
with  239  million  last  year  and  the  19^2-51  average  of  291  million  bushels. 
Rust  damage  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, and  North  Dakota  and  .lack  of  top 
soil  moisture  in  the  latter,  State,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  largely 
account  for  the  lowered  i:)rospects  during  the  past  month.    Weatlier  during 
much  of  July  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  was  favorable  for  the  spread  of 
stem  riist.    Dui'um  wheat,  which  normally  matures  sonewhat  later  than  other 
spring  wheats,  suffered  the  heaviest  losses.    Dajnage  from  a  lack  of  oOp 
soil  moisture  was  more  severe  because  rainfall  from  planting  time, until  ear].y 
July  was  above  normal  end  plants  had  developed  only  a  shallow  root  system. 
The  prospective  yield  per  seeded  acre  of  all  spring  wheat  for  the  U.  S. 
is  l4;8  bushels,  compai-ed" with  11.1  bushels  2.ast  year  and  the  19^2-51  average 
of  ■  15-. 3"  bushels.  •   .  .  ,      ■  ■ 

Spring' wheat  other  than  durum  is  estimated, as  of  August  1  at  305  mil- 
lion bushels;  a  decrease  of  20  million  bushels  from  last  month.    This  would 
still  bfe  a  near -record  crop,  hO  percent  larger 'than  the  smaJ,l  1952  crop 
and  20  percent  above  the  10-year 'average  of. -25^  million  bushels.    Yield  per, 
seeded  acre  for  tHe  U.  S.  is  now  indicated  .at, 15.3- bushels,  1.0  bushels 
below  a  month  earlier,  about  equal  to  the  3.0,-year  average  of  15.^t  bushels, 
but  above  last  year's  small  j'-ield  of  11. 3  bushels.  .  . 

The  production  of  durum  v;heat  is  estimated, at  19.9'million  bushels. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  8., 8  million  bushels  from  the  July  estimate  and  makes 
the  1953  durum  wheat  crop  the  smallest  since  ,1936.    The  crop  novi  in  prospect 
is  7  percent  below  the  small  1952  crop  of  2"i  .4  million  bushels  and  only 
slightly  more  than  half  the  10-year  average  of  37'^  million,  bushels .  Wide- 
spread rtist  infestation  has  sharply  reduced  production.    The  prospective 
yield  per  seeded  acre  for  the  durum  States  "is  9*5  bushels,  compared  with 
9.3  bushels  last  year  atid' the  19^3-51  average  of  ih.^  bushels. 

Supplies  of  Soft  Red  Winter  Wheat  liarge; 

Durum  Supplies  Smallest  since  1936-37         '  _       ,   .  .  . 

An  analysis  of  the  supply  and  distribution  by  classes  reveals  very 
large  supplies  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  and  small  suppJ.ies  of  durum.  Soft 
red  winter  wheat  has  been  of  interest  in  the  past  year  because  it  is 
deliverable  on  future  contracts  in  Chicago  and, large  supplies  have  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  prices.    Supplies  of,  soft  red  winter  are  estimated  at 
27^  million  bushels,  the  largest  since  the  285  million  in  1931-32,,  and  about 
a  third  above  the  19^2-5^  average  of  20h  million  bushels.    Supplies  in. 
i952-53  were  about  212  million  "bushels .    Domestic  disappearance  in  1952-53 
is  estimated  to  have  totaled  13U  million  bushels,  and  the  ■19^2-51  average 
was  156  million.    Exports  in  1952-53  are  estimated  to  have  totaled  40- million 
bushels  and  the  19^2-5-  average  was  29  million. 

Durum  supplies  in  1953-5^^  estimated  at  3I  million  bushels,  are. below 
the  short  supplies  of  39  millioh  a  year  earlier,  when  amber  diirum  commanded 
substantial  premiums  in  the  market,  and  are  the  smallest  since  the  25  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1936-37'    Domestic  disappearance  in  1952T53-is  estimated  at 
2h  million  bushels,  the.  lowest-' since  1936-37,  \ihen  it  w&,s  22' million.  The 
average  for  19^2-51  is  36  million,-    Figures  on  durum  include  red  durum  as 
well  as  amber  durum,  used  in  the  production  of  macaroni  and  related  products. 
The  use  of  r?d  durum  is  limited  lar-gely  to 'animal  feeding. 
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With  the  record  large  total  supplies  of  v^eat  for  1953-54.  hard  red 
winter  supplies,  estimated  to  be  854  million  bushels,  are  the  largest  since 
estimates  by  classes  were  started  in  1929.    Supplies  in  1952-53  were  estimated 
at  809  million  and  the  1942-51  average  was  683  ndllion.    Supplies  of  hard  red 
?hl^?i;rc-,^^^^^^^  million,  compared  with  320  million  a  year  ago  and 

a?%?Q  f^^^^T^u  f  ndlUon.  Supplies  of  white  wheat  ^  are  estimated 
the  194^51  avem^^        <^ompared  with  188  milUon  in  1952-53  and  159  million. 

Estimated  supplies  and  distribution  for  1941  to  date  are  shown  in  table 
'  nA-nr,  Jh""^  pointed  out  that  those  figures  are  not  based  on  survey  nor  enumer- 
ation data  and  are  therefore  only  approximations.    Estimated  stocks  on  farms 
l^L  \^,t'''^J^^^^'  elevators,  and  warehouses  by  kinds,  are  assumed  to  be 
■  llt.t^A  u/     iJ'^t  ^f^^  proportion  as  produced;  the  classes  within  kinds  are 
Socks^rf  f  quinquennial  wheat-variety  surveys.  Comjnercial 

stockp  are  reported  by  classes,  and  merchant  mill  stocks  are  broken  down  largely 
on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  by  classes  of  commercial  stocks,  aftermaS^nl  , 
allowance  for  quantities  going  for  export.  Exports  and  shipments  by  classes  I 
?h!  L'!^  f  .u""  ^r^'  ^^inspection  for  export"  for  wheat  as  grain  and  on  | 
the  basis  of  the  area  from  which  exports  are  made  for  flour;  also,  on  the  basis  " 
of  records  of  the  former  War  Food  Administration  and  the  De^arWt  of  Agri- 
culture, and  export  indemnifying  agencies.  ^ 

My  l»JL2i3  Stocks  of        Wheat  IMrd  largest 

T  T    1  ^t'o^o^       559  million  bushels  of  old  wheat  stored  in  aU  positions  on 
July  1,  1953  are  the  third  largest  for  that  date  in  the  comparable  series  be- 
ginning m  1935.    Only  in. 1942  and  1943,  when  631  million  and  619  million 
c^Jlllt  J^^"*^.^®^^'  respectively,  have  total  July  1  carryover  stocks-been  larger. 
ZZTb     of  th^  ^^^^  ^'  1952-larger  by  304  million 

hnShfi!*..    /r  n^^^  ^^^^^^^  Carryover,  CCC  owned  384  million 

wh.VH  f  .?1  f  f  «till  outstanding  loins,  however,  some  of 

Z     Z  jnll  1    llZ^l""  ?r/"?."n''  ^'''^  "^'''"^        412'million  bush- 

els.   Cn  July  1,  1952  CCC  owned  143  million  bushels.    On  April  1.  I953  total 
wheat  stocks  were  323  million . bushels  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

.  '"^^"^^'^  ""^J^  million  bushels  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  exceeded  the 
fam  carryover  of  a^year  earlier  by  I5  percent.-  Old  wheat  stocks  in  all  off! 
ff^«nn^r^'?r"''  ''^^        '^^PH^"  bushels-are  the  largest  off-fam  carryover 

on  iQ^f  'Srr  If  ^^^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^-^-^  positions 

on  July  1,  1952.  Stocks  for  July  1953  with  comparisons  for  recent  years  are 
shown  for  the  various  positions  in  table  Ik  .        ■  xeuenii  years  are 

Still  Substantially  Below 
Z^lls®  Advance  likpl;^ 

T,mp  J^T^  ^r^?r  ^t-.^f^n^as  City  advanced  about  20  cents  between  the  last  of 

daL    r.fn'li'*    .  Itinneapolis  were  about  at  the  low  for  the  season  to 

r  .  f    ^.^^''^''^^'^  movement  of  spring  wheat  which  takes  place  later  than 
W  Pni  ""^fu^-    ^"""^  ^^S"^^  ^'  P^i°«s  had  been  weak,  reflecL- 

luLl  1/  T  ""T  the^ outcome  of  the  referendum  vote.    lath  the  vote  on 
mHtv  In  favorable,  guaranteeing  price  supports  at  90  percent  of 

parity  to  cooperators,  prices  will  be  expected  again  to  advance. 

flU^^^^  ^  and  distribilti^Tirfche  Pacific  Northwest  is  shown  in 

LaDie  7.       This  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  white  wheat. 
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Farmer d  in  the  Southwest  are  selling  much  lees  wheat  now  then  earlier 
in  the  season,  because  hard  red  winter  wheat  producers  appear  to  have  found 
space  for  their  newly  harvested  grain  and  because  substantial  amounts  are 
going  under  price  support.    In  the  soft  red  winter  wheat  region  marketings 
are  down  sharply,  but  a  significanrt  movement  is  still  taking  place.  Ordi- 
narily, growers  in  this  girea  do  not  store  extensively,  since  they  produce 
relatively  small  quantities  and  conditions  are  not  as  favorable  for  storage 
as  farther  west  and  north.    However,  indications  are  that  more  soft  red 
winter  wheat  is  being  stored  this  year  than  heretofore. 

The  low  points  reached  so  far  this  year,  and  probably  about  the  low  for 
the  season,  at  the  various  markets  are:    On  June  29  at  Kansas  City,  No.  2 
Hard  Winter  was  $1.95;  on  July  13  at  St.  Louis,  No.  2  Soft  Red  was  $1.82; 
and  on  July  1  at  Minneapolis,  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  was  $2.13-i'«  These 
prices  are  substantiaJ.ly  below  the  loan  levels,  hf    Loan  equivalents  for 
selected  markets  are  as  follows:    No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  $2.^9; 
No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis,  $2.53;  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at 
Minneapolis,  $2.52;  and  No.  1  Soft  V/hite  at  Portland,  $2.U5.    Prices  on 
August  iky  the  day  of  the  referendum  vote,  were  as  follows:    No.  2  Hard 
Winter  at  Kansas  City,  $2.15;  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis, 
$1.13;  and  No.  2  Soft  Red  at  St.  Louis,  $1.89. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT  IN  195^-55  .  / 

BACKGROUND:    Unusually  large  exports  of  breadgrains  absorbed 
more  than  the  excess  over  domestic  needs  for  the  billion- 
bushel    wheat  crops  produced  annually  in  the  United  States 
in  ISkh'hQ.    Large  United  States  exports  also  held  down  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  carryover  through  July  1,  1952 
(table  ik).    Exports  of  wheat  during  the  marketing  years 
19^5-^6  through  19i+8-U9  averaged  kkk  million  bushels  a  year,  ' 
but  declined  to  299  million  bushels  in  19^9-50.  Largely 
as  a  resiilt  of  the  war  in  Korea  and  reduced  availability 
in  other  exporting  countries,  exports  from  the  United  States 
in  1950-51  increased  to  366  million  bushels.    In  1951-52 
they  reached  U75  million  bushels,  reflecting  small  exports 
from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  and  unusually  large  takings 
by  India  and  Brazil.    In  1952-53  they  totaled  about  31?  mil- 
lion bushels,  reflecting  reduced  world  trade  and  larger  crops 
in  other  exjiorting  countries,  especially  Canada. 


hj  Storage  charges  deductible  for  deposit  period  indicated  are  as  follows: 
For  Area  I,  which  includes  the  Pacific  Northwest,  10  cents  per  bujshel  for 
July  20  to  Aiigust  18,  and  9  cents  for  August  I9  to  September  17 .    Area  II, 
which  includes  the  Spring  Wheat  States,  10  cents  for  August  9  to  September  7, 
and  9  cents  for  September  8  to  October  7.    Area  IIX,  which  includes  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  11  cents  for  July  25  to  A\igust  23,  and  10  cents  for 
August  2h  to  September  22.    Area  IV,  which  includes  Texas  and  Olclahoma, 
11  cents  for  August  9  to  September  7,  and  10  cents  for  September  8  to 
October  7. 
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Girbwer6  Ypte  Marketing  Quotas ;  ^^TA(n.^^■■'. 
Z  Expected:  to  Hold         fypdAlction' '   '  ,v:.-vr:/.>:-:  .  ..•■ 

;''■•  in  Line  Witli'DemaSH'^  ■  .  .■ 

/  Farmers  ybt'^d'^byef '8^  ih  fkvor  of  the  marketing  quotas  5/ 

for  the,  195^i  ci'o^pVih''a'i'efer         held  on' August  lit-,  we'll  above  the  two- 
thirds  majority  reic[Uired^  In  genei'al^-' growers  with  more  than 
15 ' acres  planted . to'yheat, '  and  with,  normal  production  of  209  bushels  or 
more,  are  subject  tb  quotas  and  eligible  to  Vote* in  the  referendum.  The 
quantity  of  .  wheat  a  f  armer  can  mai-ket  without  penalty  from  the  195^  crop 
will ,  be;  lijiu       ;tj^'  whS^t  he  ca^  grovr  on  hiiS^  '•Allotted-  acreage. 

'''[\\\..  '^Yil  _J$^^  yill  be  in  effeet' fbir 'kli''^  more 

thsgbi'l^^c^  ■        *  '  '  ■     •  "-—^ 

"Z-  S^'I  ¥^lGp''^upi3p^^    at  90  percent'  of '  pai*i'ty'  'vrill--  be -ayail-able  ■  for 
..  those'.yhp;  stay^^^  acreage \aliotiiient.'''  '  • 

3.    Marketing  penalties'  equal  to      p'^rceht  of  the  i/heat^  parity  as 
of  May  1,  195^>  wilJr .^PPly  Oil  any  '^hea.t  produced  on  acres  in  excess  of  the 
farm's  allotment-."  ''{The  parity  price  oh' Jiiiy'l'^,  1953,  was  ^2.hk,) 

||...";; .'  'QuPtas^'^  •  expe ct ed.  to  r educe •'pr oduit ibri /- •'•  • 

_     ' ' ;  Be'f or e '  th^.  ■referendum'  i/as  ■  heid^ ;'  the'  i^.-rs'  r e|^r ditig ■  marketing  quotas 
w^re  amS'hd        The  cfii^f  change  was  a  new  miMinura'  hat i'bnal  acreage  allot- 
meht  figure;  of  62 'millibh  a'cres  instead  of '5^-'^^^^^  last  date  on 

which  the, '^^^^^  be  held  was  chahged  frck  July  15'  to  August  15« 

'On] pvC^^y'  f  Sedretary  of  Agricultut'e  proclaimed  wheat  quotas, 

the  total  '^Up^)!^  1953-5^1-  was  indi-cated  at  a  record  1,71?  million 

biishels:,'  which  e!xb^^^^^  the  normal  supply  of  1, 156  million  bushels  by  k&  per- 
cent.  "  Sirica' ^henr/;  a^  i^  report;  has  boosted'  the  expected  1953  wheat 

cro^;  tb\i,203  TQ.illloh' 1^^^  This  crop,  together  with  a  carryover  of 

'■^5:^.  niillipto  bUaiieiisJ,'"'  and  estimated  imports  of  5  raiiiion  bushels,  raises  the 
Vptal  iiidicated  supply  'i:b  1,767  million  bushelis,  53  percent  above  normal. 
Under  the  law,  wheat;  must  be  proclaimbd  not  later'  than  July  1  when- 

ever the  total  supply  exceeds  the  normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent. 
Since  the  indicated  1953~5^  wheat  supply  stood  at  an  all-time  high,  the 
minimum  acreage- -.62  million — was  called  for.    (The  1953  planted  acreage  was 

'J..  y\'  .  iin^e  been '  apportibned  among  the  States, 

Btate  ;ailbtffe  the  counties,,  and  the  county  allotments  among  the 

l^lndrividual  farms. ^'  In  general,  all  farms  which' gr^v/^w^      in  any  one  of  the 
'years  195I, !  195^^      ^953.  ^^^^  assigned  ail  .acreage 'allotment  .  -No^/,  with 
marketing  quotas  approved,  the  individual  farm" to^^^'^'i^  .4^°'''^  Is  the  wheat 
that  will  be  produced  on  the  allotted  acres.'  ■  -  • 

5/  Mai'keting  quotas  have  been  in  effect  only  for  the  19U1  and  19I+2  crops 
of  wheat. 
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Production  In  193k  Expected 

To  Meet  Requirements  ' 

V/ithout  Much  Change  In  Carryqyer  /  , 

■  '     Assuming  that  the  acre&ge  seeded  trill  app]rpi<^imate,  the  national 
allotment  of  62  million  acres  and  assuming  yields  per.  seeded  .acre  at  the 
19^3-52  average  of  15. ^i-  bushels,  a  crop  of  aWat.  9';;b  milliori  bushels" 
vould  be  produced.    With  a  carryover  of  old  wheat,  on  .Ju3.y  1,  IS'ph  erpected 
i:o  be.  around  800  million  bushels,  the  total  supply  of  dpraibstic*  wheat  for 
195'+-55  would  be  ab-ouf  1,"(^0  million  bushels';,  .or  .about  the  same  as  the 
record  reached  in  1953-5^^-.    Imports  are  e:cp9eted  to  be  small. 

A  ?crop  of  "950  million  bushels  would  meet  anticipated  i^equirements 
for  the  marketing  year,  both  domestic  and  export,  j^mestic  disappearance 
in  195"ii-55  is  forecast  at  abont  700  million  bushels,  consisting  of  503  mil- 
lion bushels  for  civilian  (continental  and  territorial)  and  military  food, 
30  million  for  seed,  and  120  million  for  feed<  ■  ihis  vrould  leave  about  ■ 
1,05c  million  bushels  for  exports  and  carryover. 

Exports  of  wheat,  including  products,  from .the  United  States  have 
been  declining  since  1951-52,  when  they  totaled/ ^75  Diillion  bushels. 
Agricultural  production  in  inrporting  countries  has  large-ly  recovered  frpm 
the' damage  of  World  War  II  and  large  exportable  supplies  are  in  prOspe'ct 
in  competing  exporting  countries.    U.  S.  exports  in  195^-55  day  between 
'200  liiiilion  and  30O  million  bushels.    Assuming  exports  at  250  million 
bushels,  the  carryover  July  1,  1955 ^  would  be  about  800  million  bushels, 
or  about  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  195^-55  year. 

United  States  exports  in  1952-53  were  .15^3  million  bushels  below  a 
year  earlier  largely  because  of  a  decline  in  total  world  wheat  trade  and 
an  increase  in  Canadian  e:cports.    World  trade,  in  wheat  de'clined  from  an 
all-time  peak  of  about  1,0^0  million  bushels  in'1951-52  to  900  million 
bushels  in  1952-53.   ..The  recojcd  e:<ports  of  1^)51 -r 5 2  Resulted  from  the  un- 
settled international  situation  associated  with  the  Korean  conflict,  a 
favorable  maximm  price  under  the  terms  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, and  large  exportable  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
During  the  following  year,  1952-53,  Canada  had  the  largest  supplies  of 
vrheat  in  the  history  of  that  country,  and  her  .e:rports  totaled  about 
383  million  bushels  (second  only  to  the.  recprd  of  ^1-23  million  bushels  in 
1928-29)    an  increase  of  35  million,  bushels  from  the  high  level  of  a  year 
earlier.  -    i  • 

Minimum  Support  Price  for  I95H  Crop 

To  Be  Announced  Shortly  '  ■  " 

The  minimum  loan  level  for  the  195^  crop  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future.    It  is.  not  e:rpected  to  differ  .greatly  from  the  loan  for  the 
1953  crop  which  was  $2.21.    Existing  legislation  provides  for  raands,tory 
90  percent  of  parity  svpport  prices  to  growers  who  plant  vrithin  their 
acreage  allotments. 
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i^J^  3j"Year  International  Wheat  Agreement  ;   ■  : 

In  Effect  Beginning  August  1  .  V;  ^  v,.-;  ;";  •  ' 

The  new  International  Wheat  Agreement  became  effective  on  August  1, 
1953*    The  fundamental  principles  and  provisions  of  the  renewed  Agreement 
are  little  changed  from  those  of  the  1949  Agreement  except  for  prices  and 
quantities.    Detailed  provisions  have  been  changed  in  some  instances, 
mainly  to  secure  improvements  indicated  by  four  years  of  .operating  experi- 
ence under  the  1949  Agreement  which  expired  July  31,  1953*    The  basic 
maximum  and  rainimujn  prices  for  the  last  year  of  the  1949  Agreement  were 
(p1,80  and  $1.20  per  bushel,  respectively.    In  the  new  Agreement  the  maximxmi 
and  minimum  prices  v/ere  increased  to  $2„05  and  $1.55  per  bushel,  respec- 
tively, for  the  3~y9ar  extension.    These  basic  prices  are  for  Canadian 
wheat  in  store  at  the  lakehead  (Ft,  William-iPort  Arthur).    l^Ihile  there  is 
no  equivalent  of  this  in  terms  of  our  U.  S,  price  to  growers,  beaause  of 
constantly  changing  conditions,  the  maximum  at  present  amounts  to  about 
$1,70  per  bushel. 

Negotiations  leading  to  a  renewed  Agreement  were  concluded  in 
Washington  on  April  13,  1953*    During  the  period  of  time  allowed  for  signa- 
tures, the  pact  was  signed  by  4  exporting  countires  (Australia,  Canada, 
France,  and  the  United  States)  and  41  importing  countries.    The  exporting 
countries  in  the  Agreement  have  supplied  about  85  percent  of  the  total 
wheat  moving  in  ^^^orld  trade  during  -the  past  4  years.    Importing  countries 
in  the  Agreement  include  all  of  the  major  wheat  importers  except  the  United 
Kingdom. 

•    THE  CURRENT  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION:  ..     ■  : 

BACKGROUND,"  On  July  1,  ?-943,  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  4  principal 
exporting  countries.  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina, 
were  a  record  1,7?>7  million  bushels,  almost  4  times  the  1935-39  ■ 
average  of  456  million.    By  July  1945*  however,  they  were  down  to 
SIB  million  bushels,  and  b]^  July  1946  they  had  been  further  reduced 
to  387  million.    Greatly  increased  disappearance  was  cuased  by  war- 
time depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing  ccvintries  and  by  poor 
crops  in  many  areas.    Stocks  in  the  4  countries  on  July  1,  1946,        '  • 
v/ere  the  smallest  since  193B  and  about  i6  percent  ,  less  than  the 
1935-39  average.    By  July  1951  these  stocks  had  increased  to 
8I6  million  bushels.    On  July  1,  1952,  they  were  reduced  to  639  niil-  ■ 
lion,  but  by  July  1,  1953  they  -were  roughly  doubled, 

¥SS^A  Trade  In  Wheat  In  1953-54 

May  Be  About  Same  A_s  last  Year  ■      .     .      .  - 

World  trade  in  wheat,  including  products,  in  1952-53  is  estimated  at 
about  900  million  bushels,  including  about  22  niillion  bushels  of  feeding 
quality  Canadian  wheat  shipped  to  the  United  States.    World  trade' was.  below 
the  1,040  million-bushel  record  of  a  year  earlier,  bUt  above  the  1946-50 
average  of  856  million. 

In  1953"54y  world  trade  may  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  year, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates.    The  supply  position  in  most  importing 
countries,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Pakistan,  is  generally  satisfactory. 
Stocks  are  above  a  j'-ear  ago  in  each  of  the  four  major  exporting  countries. 
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The  total  of  about  1,p60  mllion  bushels^  is  excesded  only  by  the  1^460  mil- 
lion in  1942  and  the  1//3V  in  1943»    stocks  in  the  United  states  increased 
from  254  million  in  1952  to  5)59  irdllion  this  year.    Those  in  Canada  in- 
creased from  270  million  to  about  410  million-.    With  an  above  average  crop 
in  Arp:entina  follovdng  the  crop  failure  of  a  year  ago^  supplies  y  in  that 
country  were  increased  by  about  lZt5  million  bushels  to  somewhat  above  nor- 
mal size»    Supplies  in  Australia  (jj  were  up  about  30  million  bushels,  to 
about  normal. 

Based  on  supplies  available  for  exports  Canada  wi.ll  be  able  to  export 
as  nuch,  or  niore,  wheat  in  1953-34  as  the  383  million  bushels  exported  in 
1952-53  (second  only  to  the  423  million  bushels  in  1928-29),    On  the  same 
basis  Argentina. could  increase  her  export  to  at  least  100  million  bushels 
coinpared  vdth  the  30  million  bushels  of  last  j'-ear,    Australia  is  likely  to 
export  about  as  much  as  the  95  million  bushels  of  last  year^    All  other 
countries,  including  those  in  the  Danube  Easin.  North  Africa,  aiid  Pliddle 
East,  can  be  expected  a.'jain  to  export  about  75  to  100  million  bushels. 
Largely  as  a  residual  supplier ^  United  States  exports  are  expected  to  total 
betveen  250  and  275  million  bushels.    This  includes  one  million  tons  of 
wheat  (about  37  million  bushels)  to  Pakistan,  which  was  authorized  by 
legislation  on  June  25, 

Uorld.  L!^,^f-;i  rr°^}r.9j'j:.9n  Inspects 
Continue  ^avora^le 

VJorld  wheat  production  prospects  for  1953  continue  generally  favor- 
able, on  the  basis  of  incomplete  information,    Vlhile  the  outlook  is  good 
for  most  reporting  countries,  vrorld  production  is  not  expected  to  be  up  to 
the  record  level  of  a  year  ago.    The  outlook  for  North  America    is  well 
above  average^  though  production  is  expected  to  be  below  the  record  1952 
total,  mainly  because  of  less  favorable  prospects  in  Canada,  Conditions 
there  were  reported  generally  good  and  the  first  forecast  of  production 
indicates  that  the  harvest  m.ay  be  about  90  percent  of  the  record  1952 
crop,  if  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    It  is 
noted,  however,  that  crop  development  is  behind  normal  and  early  frost  and 
rust  damage  are  potential  threats. 

The  outlook  appears  generally  good  in  ■^estern  Europe  except  in  Spain, 
where  prospects  point  to  a  somewhat  below-average  harvest c    Other  important 
producing  countries  estimate  their  wheat  outturns  to  approximate  the  large 
1952  production.    On  the  basis  of  scattered  reports,,  central  and  eastern 
Eurpjpean  countries  also  appear  to  have  favorable  harvests. 

Reporting  from  Asia  is  incomplete,  vilth  no  estimate  available  for 
Ch:?na,  the  ranlcin,-:  producer  of  the  area,    Most  other  countries  report 
crops  above  the  average  of  recent  years.    Pakistan  is  an  exception  to  the 
generally  favorable  conditions,  and  the  crop  harvested  there  in  April-I^y 
was  much  below  average.    Conditions  are  varied  in  Africa  with  a  better 
crop  than  in  1952  reported  for  French  Morocco  but  somev;hat  smaller  crops 
indicated  for  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 


6/  The  mcarketing  year  in  Australia  and  Argentina  began  in  December  and 
January,  so  that  supplies  on  July  1  are  about  mid-year. 
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■  Major  wheat  producers, ;  Of.  the  Southern;  Hemisphere,  Argentina  and 

Aus'tralia,  repol't  increased  acreage  seeded  to  wheao.    The  increase,  is 
e-specialiy  marked  in  Argentina.    Early -seas on  prospects  are  generally, 
favorable  in  both  countriss.  '       .  . 

•  THE  RYE  SITUATION  AiW  OUTLOOK  .    .       '  ' 

BACKGROUND.-  The  August  estimate  of  rye  acreage  harvested  for 
grain  for  1953  "^^as  the  smallest  since  records  v/ere  started  in 
1866  and- production  the  third  smallest  since  1875.  .The  1953 
acreage  harvested  for  grain  totaled  1,375^000  acres,  compared 
\v*lth  ;l, 385, 000  acres  harvested  in  1952,  and  the  1942-51  average 
of  2,108,000.    Rye  production  in  1953  totaled  17.5  million 
bushels,  compared  with  15. 9  million  in  1952,  and  the  1942-51 
average  of  25.^6  million  bushels  (table  lO), 

Exports  of  rye  averaged  nearly  3^  million  bushels  a  year 
during  the  10  years  en'^ing  v/ith  1927-28,  but  have  dropped 
sharply  since.    From  J.S^30-3i  to  19^7-48,  they  exceeded  1  rail- 
lion  bushels  in  on3.y  h  years..   In  the  3  years  ended  with  1950-51 
they  averaged  5.7  million  bushels.    In  1951-52  they  were  k.6  rail- 
lion  and  in  1952-53  they  dropped  to  0.3  million,  the  smallest 
since  19ii3-M+. 

Rye  Supplies  In  1952-53  Smallest  Since  19^6; 
Disappearance  Smallest  Of  Record " 

Supplies  of  rye  in  1952-53  totaled  25.6  m.illion  bushels  (July  1,  1952 
stocks  of  3*9  million,  production  of  15.9  million,  and  imports  of  5*8  mil- 
lion), the  smallest  since  19^6.    Domestic  disappearance  was  19-0  million 
bushel.s.    With  exports  of  O.3  million,  total  disappearance  amounted  to 
19. 3;  which  was  the  smallest  of  record  and  compares  with  23.7  million  in 
1951-52,  and  the  19^1-2-51  average  of  28.8  million.    Nearly  6.7  million  bushels 
of  .  ry^  were  fed  last  season  compared  with  5 million  the  previous  season 
and  5.2  million  in  1950-51.    Food  use  last  season  amounted  to  nearly  5.2  mil- 
lion bushels,  0.2  million  below  the  previous  season  but  about  the  same  as  was 
milled  in  1950-51.    Consumption  of  rye  for  alcohol  totaled  only  2.8  million 
bushels  last  season,  the  second  smallest  amount  since  1932-33*  Consumption 
of  rye.  for  alcohol  in  1951-52  totaled  h.2  million  bushels  and  in  1950-51 
nearly  7*7  million. 

Rye  Carryover  Stocks  July  1,  1933  .  .  ' 

Above  Year  Earlier 

Carryover  stocks  of  rye  in  all  positions  on  July  1,  '1953>  at  6,3  mil- 
lion bushels  were  2.h  million  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  I.3  million  larger 
than  in  1951-52.    In  the  past  8  years  the  current  carryover  has  been  exceed- 
ed only  by  the  8.3  million  bushels  held  in  19^9  and  the  9' 5  million  carry- 
over in  1950.    Farm  stocks'  of  old  crop  rye  on  July  1  totaled  I.5  million 
bushels.    This  was  about  6  percent  less  than  the  1.6  rai.Hion  bushels  a  year 
ago  and  the  third  lowest  July  1  carryover  in  20  years  of  record.    Off -farm 
stocks  at  k,Q  million  bushels  are  2.5  million  above  a  year  ago  and  I.5  mil- 
lion more  than  two  years  earlier. 
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S.u^:>p.l:.e.3  For  l^Jj^-^}}  Ag^vin  Sl?JJkJ 
Dj  ga-ppearance  Ma^L       Increa.aed  Sli»^/ftl;' 

domestic  supplies  r,f  rye  f-^r  1953*5^*?  ^■a^'Sf''-  '^n  cnruyover  f?tocka  and 
July  1  production  cptitnateg,  amount  to  23.8  milljon  'rushels.    This  compared  ' 
with  l^.'S  milli-)!!  last  ^ ear'  and  2b  3  million  two  yeai'B  earlier,    '^nly  on 
July  1,  l^f'^2f  and  19^6  were  the  domestic  suippliei  smaller  than  thin  year. 
Carryover  stocks  at  6.3  million  lushels  w6re  ?.h  million  larger  than  a  y^^ar 
earlier  .    The  l;7p3  ry  ^  crop  is  ectl mated  et  17-5  million  luchels,  the  thira 
smalleat  Xn  '[Q  years.    If  reelizei,  this  wanld -he  10  percent  a-bove  the 
1>.9  million  harvested  in  -ut  --^ne-third  Telow  the  10-year  19^t2-5'l  ■ 

average  of  2f).-3  million  luchelB.    The  yield  -oer  acre  ia  ectimated  at  12.7 
"bushels  compared  w' th  11.  >  ""n  1952  and  12. 2,  the  I9U2-5I  fiverage.  Yield? 
are  up  marke^ilj  fi'^ra  19l?2  in  the  :T!aJor  pro'iuctlng  States  ■~if  Minnesota  and 
iVorth  Dak  ta.    Yields  in  South  Dakota  are  also  up,  lut  in  Nelraska  are 
slightly  Telw  those  of  19^2.    The  cr~p  natrred  under  rather  favorar.le  con- 
ditloni-i  in  nearl;-'  fj.ll  important  producting  areas.     Imports  of  rys  July 
through  June  last  season  amounted  to      8  million  I'ushels,  the  largest  since 
19^9~50.    This  compares  with  1,3  r/t-illion  Tushele  imported  the  previous  sea- 
son and  -;  .  0  milMon  in  19^"0-  ;;i. 

Borne- 3 tic  ryo  disappearance  .in  1953 "■5^'  may  total  ahoet  20.0  million 
busl>3l3  c--.mparea' with  l-).0  millf-m  a  year' earlier .    Food  aJid  seed  use  may 
"be  about  tl)o  same,  spirit  use  may  he- about  5.0*  million  bushels  o:)mpared 
with  2.6  mllli.ni  in  195=~ '^S?  and  feed  use 'may  be  down  som.ewhat  from- the  6.7 
mi  ill  on  dn  1952-53  •     ''"xport.-.  are  expected*  to  be-  small  and  July  1,  -195^b. 
stocks  may  ziot    e  much  d'.f  berer.t  from  those  a  year  earlier'. 

Aci-oaA<e  in  19^|t.  Ma^^  ■  ' 
Increa-'ed  Slirhtly 

F/e  acreage  for  harvest  in  195^  I'R&y       increased  slightly  from, 1.953  ■ 
as  a  result   -f  a  reduction  jn  wheat  acree>re .    Eeletivelv  Inw  prices  for  * 
rye  prior  to  seeding  time,  however,  will  tend  t^  lim^t  acreage  increases, 
vrnllo  rye  production  has"  declined  to  very  low  levels  in  recent  years,  no 
sh'-irtatTO  ha'3  developed  even  with  correspondingly  higher  prices.     It  is 
exT)eGted  -that  production  in  195^  will  again  meet  domestic  requirements,  and 
If  slgnificsnt  nuantitie-s  are  exported  they  nrobabl.vf  will  be  offset  by  im- 
port'3       aporoximato.ly  the  oamc  :iu.7nt-ity,  as  they  have  in -many  yoarr. 

1052  -o3  5^e  Prioes  2j_  Cents  A>..oyo  ?.:,LL2firt ; 

Current  Pri_ces_  WerJ':  Relative  to  ."''upport  Leve.! 

The  market  price  of  Wo.  2  Pye  at  Minneapolis  the  first  5  months  of 
1952-53  was  well  above 'the  previous -year  but  for  the  December- Ju.ne  perbod 
rye  prices  (weighted  on  "the  basis  of  carlot  sales)  averegeVi  3I  cents  oer 
bushel  below  the  comparable  period  In  1951-52.    For  the  entire  ratirketing 
year,  the  price  of  No.  2  Bye  at  Minneapolis  averaged  12  c&nts  per  bushel 
under  the  previous  year.    Due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  .the  rye  is  sold  shortly 
after  harvest  and  the  ori'^es  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  season  were 
above  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier,  the  average'  farm  price  received 
by  farmers  was  .11. 71,  or  19  cents  per  bushel  above  the  previous  year.-  . 
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The  price  of  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis  in  July  averaged  $1.27  com- 
pared "With  $1.97  a  year  earlier,  vl«79  iii  Ju3.y  1951  and  $1.^8  in  July 
1950  (table  11).    For  the  first  time  since  sxipport  programs  were  started 
the  price  of  No.  2  Rye  at  Minneapolis  in  July  this  year  averaged  helow 
the  National  sv;pport  at  the  grower    level  of  $l.'+3«    Rys  prices  are  un- 
usually low  compared  with  wheat  prices,  even  relatively  lower  than  in 
1950.    At  Minneapolis,  I-o.  2  Rye  in  July  averaged  $l.l8  below  the  price 
of  Wo.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  compared  with  a  difference  of  58  cents  in 
July  1952,  69  cents  in  July  I95I,  and  $1.05  in  July  1950.    Farmers  placed 
only  182  thousand  bushels  of  195 2 -crop  rye  under  support  and  51?  thousand 
of  1951-crop,  but  they  placed  I.3  million  bushels  of  the  I95O  crop  under 
support  (table  13  ) .    Hith  early  season  prices  even  weaker  this  year  than 
in  1950,  it  is  ejipected  that  very  large  quantities  \7ill  be  put  under  price 
support  this  year,  which  will  have  a  strengthening  effect  on  market  prices 
as  the  season  advances . 


Table  1.-  Wheat;    Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  coi'ntries,  Friday 
nearest  mid -month,  January-July  1953;  weekly, 
June-A\igust  1953 


Date  (Friday) 


Friday  mid -month 
January  I6 
February  13 
tfeirch  13 
April  17 
May  15 
June  12 
July  17 

Weekly 
June  19 

26 

July  '3 
10 
2h 

31 

August  7 


HARD  VJHEAT 


HARD  T-JHEAT 


United  States 


No.  1  Dark 
Northern 
Spring,  13  per-! 
cent  protein 
at  Duluth  1/ 
Dollars 


2,h2 
2.h2 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.42 


2.h( 


2M 
2  J+O 
2.32 
2M 
2.35 
2.I17 

2,hQ 


Canada  : 

No.  2    :  United  States: 

Manitoba:  No.  1  Dark 

at  Fort  :  Winter 

William  :  Galveston  h/ 


Dollars 


2.25 
2.22 
2,2h 
2.18 
2.li^ 
2.08 
2.07 


2.07 
2.01 
2.01 
2.03 
2.09 
2.12 
2.06 


Dollars 


2.63 
2.56 
2.62 
2.57 
2.56 

2.33 
2.27 


2.31 
2,2k 
2.23 
2.35 
2.36 
2.1+3 

2.38 


SOFT  WHEAT 


United 
States 
No.  1 
Portland 
1/ 

l)ollars 


2.39 
2M 
2M 
2.42 
2.35 
2.29 


2.20 
2.22 


:Australia 

3/  y 


Dollars 


5/2.41 
5/2.41 
5/2.41 
5/2.41 
5/2.41 
5/2.41 


1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.      -  - 
2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store. 

3/  Sales  to  non-contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  cixrrency. 
4/  F.o.b.  ship. 

last  reported  price, 


5/  F.o.b.  ship. 

5/  Monthly  averages. 


Remained  unchanged  thro^^£h  June, 
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Table  2  .  -  Wheat:    Weighted  a-verage  cash  price  per  "bushel,  specified  markets 

and  dates  1952-53 


Month 

acd 
date 

:  A13 

classes 
;  and  gi-ades 
:  six 
;  markets 

:      No.  2 

:  Dari'.  Hard  < 
;  and  Hard 
:  Winter 
:  Kansas  City 

Dark 
[  N.  Spring 
.Minneapolis 

]■  No..  2  ; 

Hard 
'Amber  Dviriun' 
Minneapolis ' 

No.  2 

Red  Winter 
St.  Lcuis 

No.  1 

'  Soft  White 

1/ 

;1952  :i953 

:i952  :i953  ' 

1952  :i953 

'1952 

"'953  * 

1952  ;i953 

;i952  ;i953 

:  Del, 

Dol . 

Pol. 

Do.l . 

Del. 

£01  • 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dolr  Dol. 

Month 

June 

2.35 

2.26 

2.31 

2.0lr 

2.50 

2.49 

2.69 

2.82 

2  ic 

1^79 

2  . AO  22i^o0 

July 

.  2.31 

2.20 

2>25 

2.09 

2^55 

2.V1 

<\  /"O 

2.60 

2.9^ 

2^15 

lc8l 

2-3'^  --- 

Week  ended  ! 

June    19  : 

2.36 

2.27 

2.30 

2.11 

2,52 

2.h3 

2^7k 

2.79 

2.33  2.21 

26  ; 

2.35 

2.19 

2  22 

2.0h 

2.53 

2.51 

2.91 

2.78 

2.13 

1,85 

2.33  2.20 

July     3  : 

2.26 

2.11 

2.22 

2.01 

2.50 

2.37 

2.68 

2.73 

2cl3 

1.78 

2.3^ 

10  : 

2.29 

2.15 

2.23 

2.08 

2.52 

2.kk 

2.70 

2.80 

2.17 

1.78 

2.3^-  — 

17  : 

2.31 

2.19 

2,2h 

2,07 

2.55 

2.49 

2.67 

2.86 

2.\h 

1.83 

2.33  — 

2h  - 

2.36 

2.28 

2.28 

2.17 

2.59 

2.i+7 

2.71 

3.06 

2.18 

1.88 

2.3^t     — - 

31  : 

2.3^+ 

2.28 

2.30 

2,20 

2.52 

2.^2 

2.58 

3.03 

2.19 

1.95 

2.36 

August  7  ! 

2.36 

2.37 

2.31 

2.22 

2.kh 

2„58 

2.63 

3.25 

2.21 

1.96 

2.36    '  — 

~\J  Average  of  daily"cash  quotations 


Table  3       \vheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  September  wheat  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  1952-53 


Period 

:  Cbiceg 

0  : 

Kansas 

City  : 

Minneapol 

is 

'.  1952  : 

1953  : 

• 

1952 

'  1953  : 

1952  : 

• 

1953 

:  Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  ■ 

Dol. 

Dol^ 

Month 

May     . .. 

f  2.38 

2.17 

2.31 

2.21 

2.3^ 

2.24 

June 

:  2o34 

2.02 

2.28 

2.10 

2.3^ 

2.12 

July 

:  2.33 

1.97 

2.29 

2,08 

2.36 

2.14 

Week  ended 

June  19 

i  2.33 

2.02 

2.27 

2.10 

2.35  . 

2.10 

26 

.  2.32 

2.00 

2.28 

2,08 

2.35 

2.12 

July  3 

:  2.32 

1.96 

2.28 

2.06 

2.3^ 

2.11 

,10 

:  2.32 

1.98 

2.28 

2,08 

2.36 

2.15 

:    17  ; 

:  2.32 

1.97 

2.29 

2.07 

2.37 

2.13 

2h 

2.33 

1  99 

2.31 

2.09 

2.37 

2.14 

■      31  ■ 

!  2.3^^ 

1.97 

2.31 

2.08 

2»35 

2.13 

August  7 

.  2.35 

1.9^ 

2.32 

2.07 

2.38 

2.16 
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Table  7  .-  VHaeat:    Supply  and  disposition.  Pacific  Northwest 
(Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho)  19^1-7-53 


Item 


Supply  .  , 

Carryover,  July  1' 
Stocks  on  farms 
'Stocks  off  faring 
•  Total 
Production 
Inshipments  l/ 
Total  supply     . ' 
■   .  - '■ 

Disposition 

Disappearance  " 
Used,  'for  seed  '  * 
■Milied  for  flou:? 
Used  for  feed 

Total 
Rail  shipments  * 
.  of'  grain  '  '■, 

Exports  of  grain* 
,  Total  disap-  * 
, pearance  * 

CairyOVer,  June  30' 
Total  dispositioh 


Differefice, 
unaccounted  h/ 


Year  beginning  July 


19i^7    :.  19^(8    :    19l^9    :,    1950    :  1951, 


1952 


1953 


■1-1,000  • 

bushels 


lyOGO 

'bvishels 


1,627 

5,064' 
"37591-^ 


1,523 
6,2i^9 


•'i>ooa 

bushels 


1,996 
23,923 


1,000 
bushels 


1,995 
28,12_0 

' 307115 ' 


1,000 
bushels 


2,263 

22,594 
24,862 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  btishels 


1,335 

6;  350 


97,401 

__8,l65_  

II2725T'  141,302 


■  LJ'- 2  __25^9     „  _  .  .  

115,9^    93,95Tr"l02,80O*  lP?,935 
lZ±5j'^I_  '1^>567_  „l8_i90p_    35 > 900 
136",'44q  '151,815  "  175,^97" 


1,543 
-  25,475 
77gB5  "277Q1H 
123,391  133,413 

23,600  

154^676 


5,755  ^ 
41,234 

_12jl231 
59,920  • 

^,736^' 
34>407  ' 


6,190 
38,385 
11,462. 
"56,037 


5,326 
30,851 
10,206^ 

V63B3 


6, '007 
35,184 
9,092 

50..2B3 


5,904  6,086 

34,320  33,708 

8,876  10  ,.563 

"SSop  50,357 


2,689  .2,318  1,980  2,419  ■  2/1,703 
56,448     00,155     74,'ii27    117,288  3/82,643 


99^063   115,174  108,856   126,690   168,807  . 134, 


703 


___7V?72  25,919  fell5  24,662 
106,G35'^"M,093    I3BT971  151,552 


7,665  '  27, 

176,492 .  1^; 


018 


721 


+5,422  ■ +209  -2,531 


+263 


-795  -7, 


1/  Imports  included  with  inshipments .       '      '  •\'  • 

2/  Partly  estimated.  " ' 

3/  For  the  last  quarter,  Apr. -June,  Inspected  Grain  Exports . 
4/  Difference  between  total  supplies  and  tote^l 'disposition. 

Compiled  by  the  Cr6p  Reporting  Service  from  official  Government  releases  and  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  following;    State  and  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Divisions, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Army  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion, all  railroads  dperating  in  the  Northi/est,  and  grain  dealers,  flour  millers, 
and  feed  millers  located  in  the  Northwest,     ■  .  ' 


045 
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Table  8«-  All  wheat  and  winter  Hheat:    Acreage,  yield,  and 
production,  United  States,  1919-53 


.  St^eded 
acreage 


1,000 
acres 

71  Mo 

67,977 
67,681 
67,163 
61,590 
55,706 
61,738 
60,712 
65,661 
71,152 
67,177 

66,It63 
66,281 
69,009 
6ki06h 
69,611 
73,970 
80,811; 
78,981 
62,802 

61,820 
62,707 
53,000 

66,190 
69,192 
71,578 
78,31ii 
78, 3U5 
83,905 

71,287 
78,0li8 
77,lili7 
78,553 


All  wheat 


Yield 

per 
seeded 

acre 


Bushels 
12.3 

12. U 
12.1 
12.6 

II.  8 
15«1 
10„8 
13,7 
13.3 
12.9 
12.3 

13.1 

III.  2 
11.  li 

8.0 

8.2 

9.0 
8.5 

10,8 
11.6 
11,8 

13.2 
15.0 
18.3 
15.1 
16,0 
16.0 
16.1 
17,k 
16.5 
13.1 

li;.3 
12.6 
16.7 
15.3 


Produc- 
tion 


1,000 
bushels 


8i;3,277 
818, 96U 
8U6,6U9 
759,^82 
8J4l,6l7 
668,700 
832,213 
875,059 
91U,373 
82U,183 

886,522 
9l4l,5Ii0 
756,307 
552,215 
526,052 
628,227 
629,880 
873,91ii 
919,913 
7iil,210 

Slh,6h6 
9hl,970 
969,381 
8U3,813 
1,060,111 
1,107,623 
1,152,118 
1,358,911 
1,291,1.,  911 
l,098,lil5 

1,019,389 
980,810 
l,291,Uli7 
1,202,829 


Winter  wheat 


Seeded 
acreage 


1,000 
acres 


952,097  51,391 


U5,5o5 
U5,U79 
U7,lil5 
U5,U88 
38,638 
1|0,922 

Uo,6oU 

i4l|,13U 
i;8,U31 
WblU5 

li5, 2l;8 
ii5,9l5 
i;3,628 
lilt,  802 
111;,  836 
Ii7,li36 
U9,986 
57,81i5 
56,U6U 
Ii6,l5it 

U3,536 
li6,ol;5 
38,855 
38,515 
U6, 821 

50,li63 
52,227 
58,2U8 
58,332 
61,177 

52,399 
55,781; 
S^,929 
56,559 


Yield  ! 

per 

:  Produc- 

seeded 

:  tion 

acre 

1,0C0 

Bushels 

bushels 

IU.6 

7i;8,l;60 

13*5 

613,227 

13.3 

602,793 

12«1 

^71 

12,2 

^^^,299 

1U.8 

573,563 

9-8 

1;00,619 

15,6 

631,607 

12.1; 

51;8,188 

12»0 

.  579,066 

13.3 

587,057 

lli.O 

633,809 

18.0 

825,315 

11- 

8.U 

378,283 

9.8 

1^38,683 

9.9 

1;69,1;12 

10.5 

523,603 

11,9 

688,571; 

12.1 

685,178 

12,3' 

565,672 

13.6 

592,809 

lli,6 

673,727 

18.1 

702  1^9 

ll;.0  • 

537,1;76 

16.1 

751,901 

16.2 

816,989 

16.7" 

869,592 

18.2 

1,058,976 

17.0 

990,ll;l 

11;. 0 

858,127 

11;. 1 

7l;0,682 

11.6 

61;5,325 

18.8 

1,052,801 

15.5 

878,331 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  August  1  estimate. 
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Table  9       Wheat:    Acres  seeded  and  production,  United  States  and  by 
.  .    regions,  averages  1935-50,  annual  19^2,  19^6-53 


Acres  seeded 


Production 


>    vji  ecii/ 

•     IMOl  on-  • 

Pz-o-'M    'Ro  1  ■4- 

^.»oi  n  Dsxxi 

i    South  ! 

*^_L  J. 

Period 

[  United 

•      PI  Q ■?  r><? 

ft           VJ     0  w  • 

other 

[  States 

.    1/  ■ 

:       2/  : 

states  3/ 

;  y  ; 

States 

•  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

•  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Averase  t 

19^5-^9 

k.l 

Id.  1 

2.8 

3.2 

X9I+I-U5 

:     61. U 

U3.8 

h.2 

U.J 

2.5 

2.6 

1946-50 

:  76.7 

56.3  • 

5.5 

9.0 

2.1 

3.0 

1  OllO 

J  (  •  ? 

7  (S 

0  ^ 

c .  u 

?  U 

I9i^6 

:  71.6 

53-3 

5.1 

8.i^ 

2.0 

2.8 

19^7 

I  78.3 

58.1  • 

9.5  • 

2.3 

3.0 

19^+8 

:  78.3 

56.7 

5.6 

10.6 

2.2 

3.2 

19^9 

I  83-9 

61.8 

5.9 

11.0  ■ 

2.1 

3.1 

1950 

\  71.3 

51.8 

5.2 

9.5 

1.8 

3.0 

1951 

:  78.0 

57.6 

5.8 

10.0 

1.7 

2.9 

1952  5/ 

:  77.4 

56.7 

5.3 

10.1 

1.8 

3.0 

1953  1/ 

:  78.6 

56.9 

6.0 

10.5 

2.2 

3-0 

!  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million- 

Million 

Million 

;  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Average : 

1935-39 

759 

371 

93 

200 

32 

63 

19^1-^5 

:  985 

61+5 

108 

148  . 

33 

51 

19^^6-50 

!  1,185 

760 

132 

-2P3 

30 

60 

19^2 

:  969 

677 

97 

115 

3'3 

47 

19^*6 

'  1,152 

758 

138 

172  • 

29 

55 

19^7 

!  1,359 

9^0 

126 

195 

35 

63 

1948 

!  1,295 
!  1,098 

827 

1^5 

233  • 

32 

58 

1949 

655 

.120 

234 

27 

62 

1950 

:  1,019 

621  ■ 

130 

183 

24 

61 

1951 

:  981 

582 

1U3 

168 

30 

58 

1952  5/ 

:  1,291 

825  ' 

152 

219 

32 

63 

1953  6/ 

"  1,203 

670 

160 

270 

38 

65 

1/  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklshoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  '  • 

2/  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

3/  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
5/  Virginia,  V/est  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 
5/  Preliminary. 

Z/  August  1  estimate.  '  ' 
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Table  10»-»  Rye:  Acreage,  yield. 

and  production^ 

United  Stated, . 1930-53 

harvest 

\  Acreage  harvested  \  'Yield  per  acre 
■  » 

• 

« 

!       1,000  acres 

Bushels 

  1,000  bushels 

1930 

\          3,61i6  . 

no). 

:i93I-   ■     :  "3,159 

32.777 

19  32 .  ! 

■  3,350' 

n  7 

39.099 

1933  i 

2,it05 

■  20.573 

193ii  ! 

'          1,921  ■' 

8  < 

16,285 

1935  i 

\          ij.,066  . 

XU 

56,938 

1936  I 

I  2,69U 

'  •  -211,239 

1937  1 

!  ,/  3,825 

Xc  •  (J       ^  ' 

U8,862 

1938  1 

\      \  U,087 

55,98k 

1939 

1  '   ■  3,822 

10  1 

38,562 

19i;0 

1  3,20l4 

1?  )i 

J-c  at). 

39,725 

i  3,573 

Xc 

U3,878 

19U2  i 

'>  3,792 

1 1.  r» 
Xi-UU 

52,929 

19U3  i 

2,652 

,  XO  •  0 

28,686 

19Uii  ! 

2,132  .,, 

XJ»0 

■  22.525 

19U5  " 

!  1,850 

Xc  •  0 

23,708 

;i9lt6  ! 

1,597 

116  •'■ 

18,1-87 

^9I;7  i 

;: .  1,991 

1  ?  8 

-25,ii97 

19U8 

■  V  2,058 

Xc  aO 

•  :25,886 

19U9 

'           ly55U    ,  , 

■  :  "  .  ■  "  ■•18,102    ■■  '  . 

1950 

I  l,7l4it 

12,2    .  ■ 

^;21,257 

i?5i 

s'      1,710 ■  ■  . 

•  7-  ■.12»5:/.'  : 

■  21, 301 

1952  1/ 

i  1,385 

11.5 

15, 910 

1953  2/ 

!  1,375 

12.7 

17,^52 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  August  1  estimate. 
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Table  12«  -  Hy»:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  193'*-53 


Tear 

ouppjj 

Disappearance 

begin- 

Carry- 
orer  l/ 

'  Produc-  ■  _ 

tico  :  i*')"^" 

Donestlc 

■  Exports 

y 

ning 
July 

Total 

•  Food  2/ 

Feed 

I  Seed 

:  Alcohol,  : 
:  spirits  : 

Total 

Total 

Million 

Mllllcn  Million 

Mllllcn 

MlUlcn 

Million 

Million 

Mllllcn 

Million 

Mllllcn 

Million 

bushels 

bushels  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1935 

1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 

19*^0 
19'H 
19»»2 
19'»3 
W^V 
19»»5 
19'»6 
19»»7 

19l»9 

1950 
1951 

1952  6/ 

1953  3/ 


Ik. 9 
10.8 
19-7 
5.2 
8.5 
21.9 

19-6 


18 
29 
1*7 
31 
12 
2 
2 

3 
8 


9.5 
5.0 
3.9 
6.3 


16.3 
56.9 
2U  .2 
k&.9 
56.0 
38.6 

39-7 
1*3.9 
52.9 
28.7 
22.5 
23.7 
18.5 
25.5 
25.9 
18.1 

21.3 
21.3 
15.9 
Mil. 


11.2 

2.3 

k.o 

if 


h2.k 
70.0 
47.9 

60.5 


8.0 
6.9 
7.0 
5.9 
6.8 
7.0 


l.k 
8.8 
1.5 
8.3 
i».l 
2.0 

1.6 

5/ 
^8 
9.0 

3.0 
1-3 
5.8 
4.0 


60 
71 
83 
8J» 
57 
37 
22 

27 .8 
36.0 
35.1* 


33.8 
27 .6 
25.6 
27.8 


7.1 
7.8 
8.3 
8.7 
7.8 
6.7 
^•5 
k.6 
l*.7 
'*.7 

5.2 
5.'* 
5.2 


4.8 
21.8 
13-9 
17-9 
19.8 
20.2 

19-9 
19.3 
27.2 

33.5 
17. 1» 
8.8 
6.0 
5.6 
6.5 
5.7 

5.2 
5.^ 
6.7 


8.6 
8.7 
10.0 

9.1 

9-7 
l.k 

8.1 
8.3 
6.8 
5.8 
5.U 
J*  .5 
"♦.9 
5.0 
h.k 
U.8 

U.8 
U.i 
"*.3 


10.2 
12.9 
11.6 
6.1 
5.5 
5.6 

6.7 
6.9 
2.1 

11.7 
8.3 

k.Z 
6.6 
6.7 
'^.9 

7.7 
4.2 
2.8 


31.6 
50.3 

l»2.5 
39.0 
41.8 
40.2 

41.8 
42.3 
44.4 
52.5 
42.3 
•28.3 
19.6 
21.8 
22.3 
20.1 

22.9 
19.1 
19.0 


1^ 

0T2 
6.6 
.8 

-7 

.2 

1/ 
.5 
.6 

3.1 
7.2 
.6 
2.7 
5.U 
5.8 

5.9 
4.6 
.3 


31.6 
50.3 
42.7 
45.6 
42.6 
40.9 


42 
42 
44 
53 
45 
35 

20.2 
24.5 
27.7 
25.9 


28.8 
23.7 
19.3 


1/  Tarn  and  terminal  stocks,  1934-42;  beginning  1943,  Interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocks  are  Included.  The 
figure  for  July  1,  1943,  38.6  million  bushels,  excluding  Interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse  stocks,  was  used  In 
computing  1942-43  disappearance. 

2/  Calculated  from  trade  sources,  193'*-'*5;  frcm  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1945  to  date  ■ 

3/  Residual  Items. 

4/  Includes  flour. 

5/  Lees  than  50,000  bushels. 

5/  Preliminary. 

Table  13.-  Bye:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  July -December  and  January-June  periods,  19'*3-53 


Period 


Stocks  1/ 


Tim- 


Produc- 
tion 

1,6M 


Disappearance 


Imports 

Total 

Food  2/ 

Feed  2/ 

■  Seed 

Alcohol, 
spirits 

;    Total  • 

Exports' 

y  ; 

Total 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

l,6<io 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,666 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,666 
bushels 

765 
7,549 

76,559 
49,657 

4,549 
'»,185 

20,763 
12,801 

5,293 
460 

3,429 
1,049 

34,034 
18,495 

417 
177 

34,451 
18,672 

3,295 
850 

56,805 
26,440 

3,685 
4,092 

13,1*98 
3,911 

4,997 
1*35 

8,642 
3,085 

30,822 
11,523 

393 
2,751 

31,215 
14 ,274 

1,869 
127 

37,743 
13,368 

3,^10 
3,241 

6,622 
2,275 

4,127 
360 

6,495 
1,803 

20,654 
7,679 

3,848 
3,324 

24,502 
11,003 

865 
776 

21y717 
9,144 

2,475 
2,020 

4,780 
1,217 

4,482 

390 

1,1*07 
2,828 

13,11*1* 
6,455 

205 
368 

13,31*9 
6,823 

41 

0 

27,859 
14,292 

2,359 
2,196 

3,188 
2,549 

4,598 

399 

1,981 
4,608 

12,126 
9,752 

1,441 
1,212 

13.567 
10,964 

2,040 
4,75»t 

31,254 
21,900 

2,4l4 
2,326 

3,655 
2,769 

4,079 
351* 

3,701 
3,014 

13,849 
8,463 

259 
5,172 

14,108 
13,635 

7,1*36 
1,571 

33,803 
18,777 

8,438 
2,300 

4,426 
1,188 

4,442 

387 

2,003 
2,859 

13,309 
6,731* 

3,288 
2,522 

16,597 
9,256 

2,319 
726 

33,097 
19,150 

2,629 
2,571 

2,779 
2,463 

4,417 
384 

4,012 
3,644 

13,837 
9,062 

836 
5,092 

11*  ,673 
11*,  151* 

835 
507 

27,132 
16,181 

2,668 
2,722 

2,267 
3,188 

3,752 
327 

2,348 
1,860 

11,035 
8,097 

423 
4,165 

11,1*58 
12,262 

1,638 
4,104 

21,467 
13,309 

2,641 
2,558 

4,405 
2,278 

3,966 
3^ 

931* 
1,844 

ll.,9l*6 
7,024 

12,262 
7,028 

bushels  bushels 


1943 

July-Dec . 
Jan .-June 

1944 

July-Dec . 
Jan .-June 

191*5 

July-Dec . 
Jan. -June 

1946 

July-Dec . 
Jan. -June 

191*7 

July-Dec . 
Jan. -June 
1948 

July -Dec. 
Jan. -June 

1949 

July-Dec. 
Jan. -June 
1950 

July-Dec . 
Jan. -June 

1951 

July-Dec . 

Jan. -June 
1952  5/ 

July -Dec . 

Jan. -June 
1253  5/ 

July-Dec. 


47,114 
42,108 

30,985 
25,590 

12,166 
13,241 

2,365 
8,368 

2,321 
14,292 

3,328 
17,11*6 

8,265 
17,206 

9,521 
18,424 

4,996 
15,674 

3,919 
9,205 

6,281 


28,680 
22,525 
23,708 
18,487 
25,497 
25,886 
18,102 
21,257 
21,301 
15,910 
17,452 


1/  Includes  etoclM 
2/  Calculated  frcni 
3/  Residual  iteoa. 
5/  Includes  flour. 
2/  Preliminary. 


in  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses.  In  addition  to  stociks  on  farms  and  In  terminals, 
trade  sources,  1943-45;  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  191*5  to  date. 
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Table  X^,-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  19^7^33 


Stocks  in  position    :    ISkl    :  19^8 


19^+9 


1950  :    1951  :  1952 


1953 


Farm  l/  : 
Interior  mills,  eleva-  : 

tors  and  warehouses  2/: 
Terminals  (commercial) 3/: 
Merchant  mills  and  mill 't 

elevators  k/  : 
Commodity  Credit'  Corp. 5/: 

• 

Total  : 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000     1,000  1>000  1,000 

bu.  hu.  "bu.        W.         t)u.  hu. ;  bu. 

40,^01  9^^, If 63"  66,505  65,861   72,638  63:>079  72,81fO 

10,116  30,6if5  I6,k2k  129,522   89^159  57>955  l80,if07 

8,129  3^,065  128,158  l68,if97  157,81+8  93,92U  239,330 

2U,5$i  3^,21+0  32,1+01  55 ^Pi^f  ,73,587  39,568  58,1+08 

500  2,530  3,797      If, 906     3,002  1,11+1+  8,361+ 

83,837  :  195,9^3  '307,285  l+2^,711f  396,231+  255,670  559,3^+9 


1/  Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board, 

2/  All  off -farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by- Gra;in  Branch,  PMA.  at;  1+3  terminal  cities. 
5/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of .flour. 
5/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned,  of  controlled  by  CCC; 
also  CCC -owned  wheat  in  transit  and  in  Canada.  :  -j 


